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Have you noticed that about this time every 
year Mother begins to talk to Father about 
the dingy paper in the living room or the 
soiled woodwork in the boys’ room? Do you 
know what she is doing? She is getting her 
mind ready for house-cleaning time! She is 
getting yours ready, too; for, of course, you 
will want to have a share in helping to select 
paper and paint and in the work. 

At house-cleaning time, Mother is follow- 
ing Mother Nature’s example, just as you fol- 
low Mother’s. In March, Mother Nature fol- 
lows God's plan when she sends out her 
cleaning crew—the wind, the rain, and the 
sun—to get the earth ready for spring. If she 
did not follow the plan God made for her, 
she might wait until July to send out the 
winds, warm air, and rains. Then, how dis- 
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tressed people would be. If Mother did not 
clean and freshen the home after the long 
winter months, her whole family soon would 
be complaining. But Mother Nature follows 
God's plan, and Mother follows her example. 
By April, everything will be spic and span. 

But we need something more than a beau- 
tiful world and clean homes to make life 
happy. We can have that something more by 
clearing away ugly thoughts or habits and 
filling our minds and hearts with clean, fresh, 
happy thoughts, our lips with true words, 
and our hands with helpful deeds. Shall we 
get busy ? 
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BAKING DAY 


BY ELEANOR HALBROOK ZIMMERMAN 


Bake a little butter cake; 
Bake a little bun. 

Help your mother all the day, 
And soon the baking’s done. 


Bake a little cooky man, 

A cooky woman, too; 

A cooky dog, and a cooky cat, 
With icings pink and blue. 


Then help your mother wash the pans, 
And put them carefully 

In proper places on the shelf, 

Just where they ought to be. 


And Mother then will let you have 
A party just for two— 

A cup of tea for her, perhaps; 

A butter cake for you! 
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By Jane W. Krows 


D.cx looked about the schoolroom at the 
native children bent over their desks; then 
he looked out the window at the expanse of 
white that stretched endlessly into the dis- 
tance. 

He still felt bitter toward his parents for 
bringing him to this desolate place, and his 
thoughts were far away in a sunny school- 
room in California. 

At the front of the room, his mother sat 
at the teacher's desk, working over the pa- 
pers before her. He knew that somewhere 
in the back of the building his father was 
busy at the many tasks that filled his day: 
checking the fuel tanks, keeping up the 
building, operating the radio, filling out end- 
less reports. 

Dick gazed out the window again. What 
was it that had caused his father to fall in 
love with this barren Eskimo country while 
in service? How could he expect his family 
to love it, too? 

Sollie, whose real name was Sovalik, sat 
across the aisle from Dick. Now, he held up 
his paper for Dick to see. It was another of 
his drawings. 

“You like?” Sollie asked, offering the 
paper to Dick. 

Dick hesitated, and then reached for the 
drawing. He thought of his room that was 
already almost papered with Sollie’s Alaskan 
scenes. The boy was an artist. Even Dick 
could see that, and the pictures fascinated 
him. But Dick felt no kindness toward the 
strange boy. His dark skin and his black 
hair, so unevenly cut by his mother, and his 


ever-ready grin caused Dick to shrink from: 


him with disgust. 
Dick’s mother was now getting up from 
her desk. It was time for the language les- 
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son, when she drilled the children on English 
words. Dick marveled at her patience. She 
never laughed at their mistakes, although 
Dick often snickered behind his hand at 
their awkward efforts. 

Although school closed at three, Sollie 
and some of the others hung about every 
day, reluctant to go home. “‘It is because of 
the cozy warmth of the schoolroom,” Moth- 
er said. 

“It’s because of my toys,” Dick said one 
night at supper. 

“They hardly notice your toys,” his moth- 
er answered crossly. “They have minds of 
their own and invent their own games.” 

Dick felt that she had turned against him 
for these strange children. He had heard her 
tell his father that she did not intend to 
force him into a friendship with them. 

Dick tried to ignore Sollie’s efforts to be 
friendly, but that did not discourage Sollie. 
Each day he came with some little offering— 
a bit of fur, news of a ptarmigan’s (a north- 
ern grouse) whereabouts. Once he brought 
a husky pup for a gift, which he offered with 
a broad grin. 

Today, Sollie worked after school with 
bits of wood, making an airplane. “Some- 
day I fly one,” he said. 

“Oh, yeh!” Dick said under his breath. 

Sollie looked at him with questioning eyes 
and his usual grin. 

“I have ridden in a plane, a big one,” 
Dick bragged. “Not one of these crates that 
land up here.” 

Sollie nodded. “These planes very good 
though,” he said seriously. “They bring 
food.” 

Next morning Dick was conscious of a 
strange feeling among the children when 
they came to school. “The spring is coming,” 
Sollie explained, fairly bubbling over. 

Dick looked at the ground, covered with 
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snow; he looked down the hill at the river, 
crusted with ice; and he shook his head. 
“Some spring,” he said. 

“But it is coming,” Sollie insisted. “I can 
smell it. Soon we play outside.” 

Sollie stood near the schoolroom window, 
his head cocked to one side. ‘Listen,’ he 
said. “The men are taking the dog teams out 
for one of their last runs.” 

Dick listened and faintly heard the call 
of “Mushee!” from the distance. He could 
picture the Huskies dashing across the ice 
with their sleds, while the men of the vil- 
lage rode behind. 

Dick began, too, to catch the smell in the 
air when he ventured outside. 
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“Winter breaking up,” the native chil. 
dren said as they came into the school each 
morning. 

Sollie hung around more than ever. “You 
play outside with me?” he asked Dick hope. 
fully. 

“I have work to do,” Dick excused him- 
self as he hurried to the living room behind 
the school. 


One afternoon when the schoolroom was 
empty, Dick, dressed in his warm parka 
with its fox-trimmed hood and his sealskin 
mukluks, walked across the schoolyard. The 


snow crunched under his feet as he headed 


toward the river. 
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He hardly knew when he left the frozen 
tundra and walked onto the river ice. Behind 
him, he heard Sollie shouting. He turned 
briefly to look. The boy was running down 
the hill. “Don’t go on the river,” Sollie was 
shouting, cupping his hands over his mouth. 


“I go where I please,” Dick said to him- 
self. “No grinning Eskimo boy can tell me 
where I can go.” 

The ice beneath Dick’s feet was hard and 
brittle. How silly to be afraid of it; it would 
bear weight much heavier than his. This was 
the first time he had ventured very far from 
the school, because he had not liked the 
arctic temperatures in midwinter. 

Dick glanced back. Sollie still stood on 
the bank, motioning frantically. 

A few steps farther on, Dick heard a sud- 
den sharp crack and felt the ice beneath him 
move. He looked about to see what had hap- 
pened, but saw nothing unusual. Again, the 
ice shifted beneath his feet, and he turned 
back toward the shore. 

What was that black streak across the ice, 
he wondered; then he realized that a crack 
was opening before him. He hurried, but 
before he reached the spot, the crack had 
widened until it was too wide for him to 
jump across. 

He looked about, frightened, as another 
sharp, cracking sound reached his ears. Like 
a shot, it struck him. The river ice was 
breaking up. Floes from above were moving 
down and breaking up this solid formation 
of ice. He was floating away from shore, a 
block of ice his raft. 

He could see Sollie moving about on 
shore, his figure growing smaller; and Dick 
realized he was going away from Sollie in- 
stead of toward him. Then he saw what Sol- 
lie was doing. He was tugging a small kayak 
into the river. It was a dangerous thing to 
do: a block of ice might crush him and the 
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little canoe at any time. But Dick could see 
that Sollie was now paddling toward him, 
following the crack that had formed. 

“I come! I come!” Dick heard Sollie yell 
as he maneuvered the canoe through the icy 
water. 

If he can just make it before the ice shifts 
again, Dick thought, realizing that they both 
might be hurled into the cold water any 
minute. 

Sollie pulled alongside the block of ice. 
Dick moved carefully across the ice to the 
kayak. Neither boy spoke as Sollie guided 
the little canoe back to shore. 

“You back,” Sollie said, and he grinned 
as they climbed from the kayak. “Don’t ever 
do that again, please,” he said. 

“Don’t go!” Dick grabbed Sollie’s arm as 
Sollie turned toward the path to the village. 
“You saved my life, Sollie.” 

“Me glad,” Sollie said, grinning again. 

“But I want to do something for you.” 
Dick choked to keep back the tears. “What 
do you want, Sollie? Do you want my big 
truck ?” 

Sollie shook his head. “Me no want 
truck,” he said. 

“My train?” Dick asked. 

Sollie shook his head again, grinning as 
he did so. 

“Well, what do you want, Sollie?” Dick 
insisted. 

“Me want to be your friend.” 

Dick grabbed Sollie’s hands in his. “You 
are, Sollie. You are my friend. You have al- 
ways been my friend. Now, I will be your 
friend. And I will be the best friend you 
ever had.” 

Sollie grinned happily, his black eyes 
twinkling. 

Dick threw his arm across Sollie’s shoul- 
der. “You got me doing it, too, pal,” he said 
as he grinned back broadly. 

THE END 
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What the story told before: 


Dave and Bonnyellen Holden and Bonnyellen’s 
young brother Eben traveled in a covered wagon, 
across southern Kansas to Oklahoma. Cass and 
Slim Ross were leaving their dugout soon after the 
Holdens arrived. They offered the Holdens the use 
of the dugout, their farm tools, and most of their 
supplies in exchange for the use of the Holdens’ 
mule, Rough. Dave, Bonnyellen, and Eben decided 
to live in the dugout for a while. 

They spent their first night in Oklahoma with 
the Rosses. In the night, Eben was awakened by a 
furry little animal that was dragging one of his 
shoes across the dugout floor. Cass said it was a 
wood rat. 

After Cass and Slim had gone, the Holdens dis- 
covered that Bonnyellen’s pearl-handled knife and 
Dave's stickpin were missing. They watched as the 
Rosses moved across the prairie, and saw three per- 
sons coming: Hobart Peckham, his little daughter, 
Jennie, and his sister, called Aunt Sally, who had 
come to Oklahoma to take care of Jennie when 
her mother died. They proved to be good neigh- 
bors to the Holdens. Jennie and Eben grew to be 
real friends. He proudly showed her a silver dollar 
his grandfather had given him. She told him of 
her pet, a mamma wood rat. They planned a trip 
into the canyon to see it. She advised him to leave 
his silver dollar at home for fear he might lose it. 


They had a wonderful trip. That night when he 
went to bed, Eben said a prayer of thanksgiving 
for his kind neighbors. Then, he reached for his 
silver dollar. It was gone! In its place was a dried- 
up bunch of wild flowers. 
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PART THREE 


am Water Canyon looked as though it | 


had been sliced with a knife to separate it 
from the grassy land of the prairie that grew 
greener and more beautiful day by day. The 
gypsum in the canyon walls, above the clear 
little streams and bubbling springs, lay in 
ledges of red and white, like an uneven layer 
cake. 

Eben always paused at the top of the ridge 
above the dugout when he took his buckets 
and went on the twice-daily errand of carty- 
ing water. He could hear many of the birds 
he had known back home—mockingbirds, 
meadow larks, bobwhites, and plover. The 
quail were so tame that they would come 
close enough to accept cooky crumbs ftom 
his hand. 

Eben loved to see the flashes of color 
among the evergreens and the budding hard- 
woods. There would be the flash of a red- 
bird, the blue of a jay, or the glossy black of 
a crow. 

After the loss of his silver dollar, Eben 
was not so happy as he walked through the 
familiar oak and ash and hickory. But spring 
had brought out the redbud, the dogwood, 
and the violets; and the air was sweet with 
wild plum blossoms. In spite of his loss, his 
heart lifted. 


Wee Wisdom 
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By Mildred H. Comfort 


The Peckhams had worked hard to help 
Eben and his family, and it was certainly 
not like them to take what was not their 
own. Eben, thinking of them lovingly and 
trustfully, tried to tell himself that he might 
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have lost his silver dollar. But there was no 
use pretending. He knew he had left it on 
the washstand. 

Hob had taken pains to find the best 
“gyp, as he called it, for plaster. When 
Eben struck it with a pick, it broke into flat 
pieces. It looked like glass or mica. It was 
white, and it sparkled in the sun. 
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Dear God, I'll try 
To find a way 
To show my love 
For You today. 


There were whole hills of the gypsum. 
There was plenty of cedar and red juniper 
wood, excellent for firewood when it was 
dried. Eben cut down a good bit of it and let 
it dry in the sun before roping it into bundles 
to take down to the dugout. 

In a little sandy place in the canyon near 
a spring, Eben gathered a pile of fuel for 
himself. He had decided that he would make 
a fire and surprise Dave with a whole pail- 
ful of the powdered plaster. He had found 
a natural fireplace, a formation of rocks that 
looked like the picnic stoves Eben and the 
little ones had built in the gullies back 
home. It was a perfect place to dry gypsum. 

Not far away, there was a pile of brush, 
but it was so hemmed in by dry prickly pear 
that he could not touch it with his hands, 
not even when he wore Dave’s leather 
gloves. 

On a Monday morning he was ready for 
his task. He started a fire in the rock fire- 
place with dry twigs. The flames grew 
bright, and the evergreens snapped like fire- 
crackers. He laid the slabs of gypsum he had 
saved across the rocks. As the heat grew, the 
mineral cracked and broke. Eben watched 
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the gypsum turn to white powder in the red 
coals. He would scoop it up when there was 
enough to pay. 

A light wind had come up as Eben 
worked. It fanned and whipped the flames. 
All of a sudden, a spark landed in the brush 
pile, with its cacti edging, and the pile was 
soon a mass of flames. 

Afraid the fire would spread, Eben grabbed 
a stick of green wood and beat at the flames. 
As he did so, he heard a sudden squealing, 
and out darted several furry little animals, 
They seemed to have come out of the 
ground. Wood rats, of course. 

“Good thing I didn’t singe you,” Eben 
said with relief. 

The little animals did not scurry away. 
They stayed close by. They even circled the 
pile of burning brush that Eben was pound- 
ing. Now the brush smoldered, and finally all 
the sparks died out. 

On the ground, the wood rats moved in a 
slow, anxious circle. But they scrambled into 
the trees fast enough when they became 
alarmed at some noise in the canyon passes. 
They watched curiously as Eben let the fire 
die down so he could spade the white pow- 
der of the gypsum into his pail. 

All at once the wood rats became actually 
frightened, it seemed. They ran from the 
trees and disappeared. Where? Into the 
ground, Eben decided. There was nowhere 
else for the wood rats to have disappeared 


in so short a time. What had frightened 


them ? 

Oh, that was it! A pony was coming down 
the canyon trail. Looking up through the 
trees, Eben had a glimpse of an Indian pony 
with queer white spots on its tawny coat. 
Jennie sat astride on a saddle blanket. She 
wore a sunbonnet, and her pigtails stuck out 
comically. 

“Whatever are you doing, Eben?” she 
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called out, while the pony slipped and slid 
on the uneven trail. 

“Fixing gyp. Just finishing,” Eben an- 
swered. 

He proudly displayed his pail of white 
powder. 

“How do you like my pony?” Jennie 
asked. “Name’s Luta, Indian for red. She’s 
a nice little mare. Aunt Sally bought her for 
me.” 

Jennie came in closer on Luta, but her 
gaze was not on the pail of powdered gyp- 
sum. She was looking at the burned brush. 

“Why,” she asked, “did you try to burn 
up the wood rats’ nest?” 

“Wood rats’ nest!” Eben was astonished. 
“I didn’t see any nest. But I did see some 
wood rats. They scurried when they heard 
you coming.” 

“That pile of brush is their nest,” Jennie 
said. 

She dropped the reins over her pony’s 
head and told Eben that the pony was as 
firmly anchored as if he were tied to a post. 
Eben took that with a grain of salt, though 
he saw that Luta was standing very still. 
Maybe she was tired and wanted to rest. 

Jennie slid off the saddle blanket and 
went over to the singed brush heap. 

“Their poor little ‘barbed-wire’ fence is 
pretty much ruined,” she observed, “but the 
rest must be all right. You didn’t burn 
deep.” 

“Barbed-wire fence?” Eben puzzled. “I 
didn’t see any barbed-wire fence. But there 
was a lot of junk in the heap I brushed off 
with a green branch.” 

“Surely you noticed the cacti on the edge 
of the heap,” Jennie said. “The wood rats 
bring it up from the prairie and use it to 
make a fence just as we use barbed wire. 
They aren’t strong or fierce little animals, 
and they have their enemies—badgers, beav- 
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ers, weasels. None of them likes spines in 
his nose. Once in a while a snake crawls 
through the barrier, but not often.” 

“What a nest to live in!” Eben cried. 

“This pile of brush isn’t their whole nest,” 
Jennie explained. “It’s just the topping. 
Once my father dug a nest up after a fire 
when all the animals had fled. He wanted 
me to see how marvelous a wood rats’ nest 
is—how much work they put into making it 
a wonderful place to live.” 

“Well, where is the rest of the nest?” 
Eben was interested. 

“The real nest is in the center of the 
mound,” Jennie explained, picking up a lit- 
tle stick and pointing. “It’s a long chamber 
about three inches high and five inches 
across.” 

“Made of what?” Eben inquired. “Dirt?” 

“Yes, but it’s lined,” Jennie explained. 
“It’s lined with chewed bark mixed with 
hay, hair, feathers, and fur. And the lining 
covers floor, sides, and roof. It feels like the 
softest silk to your hand. If you look closely, 
Eben, you can see some of the outside en- 
trances. There! And there! And there!” 

Eben realized now how the wood rats had 
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Dear God, | count 
My blessings o'er; 
Then | discover 


More and more. 
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seemed to disappear into the ground. 

“The wood rats have a cellar, too,” Jen- 
nie declared. “It’s a special place where no 
enemy can reach them. If you had burned 
their house down, you wouldn’t have burned 
them. They'd have been safe.” 

“I’m glad of that,” said Eben. “It must 
be crowded down there—like a big family 
trying to live in a dugout.” 

“You’d be surprised,” Jennie said. “My 
father says there are several compartments 
in a wood rats’ nest. There’s a living room 
and a nursery and storage places to keep 
grain and seeds and acorns. The compart- 
ments are connected by runways. These little 
creatures, believe it or not, have museums!” 

“That’s enough!” Eben laughed. “I enjoy 
tall tales sometimes, but there’s no use going 
to such lengths.” 

“I guess it’s best for you to find out for 
yourself,” Jennie snapped. 

“Don’t be mad,” Eben begged. 

“I’m not mad,” Jennie declared. “But I 
was telling you the truth.” 

“That’s right: stick to the truth!” Eben 
cried. 

The idea! Museums! How could a wood 
rat keep a museum? He would not let Jen- 
nie think he would swallow such a tale. Evi- 
dently, she did not expect him to, for she 
said, “I can show you wood rat brush heaps 
eight feet high. But maybe you would rather 
talk about something else. Want to ride back 
to the dugout with me? 

“Td like it.” Eben brightened. “Could the 
pony carry us both?” 

“Of course,” Jennie replied. “Luta’s an 
Indian pony, and she’s used to carrying 
loads. Climb up. Right behind me. You'll be 
able to carry the pail of gyp, too.” 

Eben climbed up behind Jennie on Luta; 
then he reached down and lifted up his pail 
of powdered gypsum. 
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“When,” he asked, as Luta climbed the 
narrow trail back to the prairie, “do the 
wood rats stop adding sticks and rubbish to 
their mounds?” 

“They never stop,’ Jennie replied. “They're 
ambitious. They build small mountains.” 

“Now,” Eben thought, “I know she’s teas- 
ing me.” 

He wanted to ask more about the mv- 
seums, even if he knew she was making it all 
up. But he resisted the temptation. Jennie 
was certainly a good storyteller. 

They talked of the pony’s saddle blanket, 
a very handsome saddle blanket made of elk 
hide and trimmed with beads. The beads, 
Jennie offered, were sewed on with deer 
thongs instead of thread. That, too, struck 
Eben as a tall tale. 

Coming out of the canyon onto the prairie, 
Jennie turned to say, ““We'll have to be care- 
ful of rattlers if we follow that line fence of 
barbed wire, but it’s the closest way to the 
dugout. Rattlers are always near the posts.” 

?” Eben asked. 

“They like the warm wood, I guess,” Jen- 
nie said. “I’m never afraid. Luta is death on 
rattlers. If they get in her way, she kills 
them.” 

Eben sighed. He was weary of tall tales. 

The sun was very hot. The little pony 
went slowly, and Jennie did not urge her. 
Carrying two was quite a burden even if 
the pony was used to burdens. 

Suddenly, Luta stopped, dead still. 

“Whee!” Jennie squealed. “I almost fell 
over her head.” 

Then she screamed. Eben tightened his 
hold, reaching for the surcingle with one 
hand and grasping the pail firmly with the 
other. In front of them on the trail lay a 
shining diamond-back rattler, coiled, ready 
to spring. 

“Hold tight!” Jennie screached, throw- 

(Please turn to page 35) 
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| = Miss Henderson’s finger tapped 
the red-penciled “B” on the paper she was 
handing back. “Your handwriting is so 
poor and so hard to read that I could not 
give you an “A” on your report, even though 
your work is excellent in every other way. 
Do try to improve your writing.” 

Josie’s cheeks flushed with disappoint- 
ment, and she pushed nervously at her red 
bangs. She had worked hard on the three- 
page assignment, and in her own mind she 
had been sure of an “A.” Outside the build- 
ing, though, she quickly forgot about hand- 
writing and poor grades. The plans that Dee 
and Jill, her chums, were discussing for Sat- 
utday were very exciting. They included a 
hike out to the state park, lunch at the park’s 
new Watchtower Inn, an afternoon at the 
Indian museum, and supper at Jill’s house. 

She paused on the top step of the school 
bus that was parked at the curb and looked 
back at Jill and Dee, standing with their 
arms around each other. “Be sure to ask 
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your mother tonight,” Dee called. 

“I will,” Josie promised. “See you to- 
morrow.” Then she dodged quickly inside 
the bus, so the driver, who was getting im- 
patient, could shut the door and start on 
his way. 

Almost as soon as the school bus pulled 
up in front of the little white house just out- 
side of town, Josie was out the door and 
running up the hill. Her bright-red hair 
swept back into a pony tail seemed to fairly 
shoot off sparks. It glistened like gold in the 
sunshine as she streaked up the driveway. 

“Mother,” she called breathlessly, “the 
most wonderful thing—— Mother, where 
are you?” 

“In the kitchen,” Mother answered. ‘Come 
on out.” 

Josie sank down on the kitchen stool and 
accepted the spoonful of fudge frosting her 
mother held out to her. 

“Dee and Jill have asked me and three 
other girls to go on a hike with them Sat- 
urday. M-m-m-m, this frosting is good!” Josie 
flourished the spoon. “We're going to eat 
lunch at Watchtower Inn. Dee’s dad is treat- 
ing. Then—— What's the matter, Mother?” 
Josie broke off at the look on her mother’s 
face. 

“This coming Saturday?’ Mother ques- 
tioned. 

Josie nodded quickly. 

“Why, honey, that’s the day I am going 
to work in Miss May’s gift shop. Miss May 
is going to her niece’s wedding in Capital 
City. She leaves right after work Friday eve- 
ning, and I have promised to run the shop 
for her Saturday. I can’t back out now. You 
knew I planned to leave you in charge here. 
Saturday is the day that our egg customers 
come, and someone must be here to give 
them their cartons of eggs and accept their 
money.” 
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“I did know,” Josie wailed, “but I had 
forgotten. Of course you can’t disappoint 
Miss May, but do I have to stay home just 
because of the egg customers?” 

“Let me think a minute.” Mother put an- 
other swirl of frosting on the high, three. 
layer cake. “The egg customers depend on 
us, Josie. They are regular customers who 
come every Saturday, and they have a right 
to expect us to be dependable, too. You 
know, dear, the egg money is helping to pay 
for our home here, and it is very important 
to us.” 

Josie hunched on the stool and watched 
her mother with despairing eyes. Suddenly, 
Mother whirled from the cake and put her 
hands on Josie’s bowed shoulders. 

“T’'ve got it, honey! Grandma was coming 
for a week’s visit this Sunday. I’ll write and 
ask her to come a day earlier. She won't 
mind when I explain how important it is to 
you.” 

“Mother, you’re wonderful, and I love 
you!” Josie jumped off the stool and danced 
around the kitchen. 

The next morning at breakfast, Josie ate 
hungrily, her eyes fixed on the pages of her 
history book. There were just four pages left 
of her history assignment, and she meant to 
finish them now. Mother came in from the 
kitchen with another tender, golden pancake 
and slipped it on Josie’s plate. 

“Here.” Mother pulled the letter to 
Grandma from her pocket and laid it on the 
table. “Drop this in the mailbox when you 
go down to catch the school bus. Don’t for- 
get now!” 

“Mother,” Josie laughed, “you know I 
couldn't forget this letter.” 

Still reading, Josie tipped the pitcher of 
maple syrup just a little too soon. It trickled 
stickily over the square, white envelope. 


“Oh, dear!” Josie tried wiping the syrup 
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off with a damp napkin, but the envelope 
still felt sticky. 

“Any more cakes?” Mother called from 
the kitchen. 

“No, thank you.” Josie pushed back her 
chair. “I’ve spilled some syrup on the letter, 
Mother. I'll hurry and address another en- 
velope.” 

Eight twenty-five! Goodness, the bus 
would be along in another three minutes. 
Josie snatched a fresh envelope, one of 
Mother’s square, white ones with the return 
address printed in the upper right-hand 
corner, and wrote hurriedly: “Mrs. Jessie 
Lynch, 1125 Pine Street, Waverly, Illinois.” 
She took the letter out of the old envelope, 
stuffed it in the fresh one, and sealed and 
stamped it in a rush against time. 

Josie thrust her arms into the sleeves of 
the coat her mother was holding for her, 
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grabbed her books and the letter, and ran 
out the door. She skidded to a stop at the 
big mailbox just as the school bus came 
down the road. Carefully, she raised the 
metal flag that signaled to the mailman that 
there was mail waiting for him. Then she 
boarded the bus. 


Friday night at supper Josie confided, “I 
can hardly wait for tomorrow. It’s going to 
be a wonderful day.” Suddenly, her blue 
eyes widened and darkened. “I’ve just 
thought of something,” she gasped. “What 
if Grandma doesn’t come?” 

“Don’t worry, Josie,” Mother laughed. 
“Grandma won't disappoint you. I asked her 
to phone us long distance if she couldn't 
come. We would have heard long before 
this.” 

Saturday, like every other long-awaited 
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day, came at last. “My, you look pretty!” 
Josie looked admiringly at her mother. 
Mother's new spring suit was just the right 
shade of soft blue to bring out the blue in 
her eyes, and her shiny, black sailor was 
perched saucily on her red curls. 

“Yes, sir,” Dad stated proudly, “your 
mother is prettier today than she was the 
day we were married.” 

“I suppose I really shouldn’t have worn 
my new suit to work,’ Mother said, ‘but 
Daddy is taking me out to lunch, and I do 
want to look nice.” 

In a last-minute flurry, Mother let Dad 
hurry her out the door. “Remember, Josie,” 
she said as she rolled down the car window, 
“the card with the names of the egg cus- 
tomers and the number of cartons they have 
ordered is on the kitchen counter. There 
are four extra dozen in case someone wants 
more than they have ordered. Show Grand- 
ma, and tell her that Dad and I will be home 
a little after six.” 


The car was rolling down the hill now, 
and Mother waved vigorously and called 
back, “Have a good time, Josie!” 

Josie laughed and waved back. “I will,” 
she called. “And don’t worry. I'll tend to 
things.” 

Josie simply flew through the bed-making 
and the dusting. She did not even mind the 
dishwashing today. She hummed softly as 
she stacked the clean, dry dishes in the gay, 
yellow cabinet. Plenty of time, no need to 
hurry, she told herself. Let’s see now. She 
mentally checked the arrangements she and 
Mother had gone over so many times. Grand- 
ma would get in on the nine-thirty train. 
It would take Mr. Bencks about ten minutes 
to bring her out in his taxi. Yes, there would 
be plenty of time to help Grandma get set- 
tled in the guest room and to show her about 
the list. 
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Sighing happily, Josie leaned her elbows 
on the drainboard and gazed out the low 
kitchen window at the yard that was just 
beginning to turn green. Down in the corner 
the three cherry trees stood, dressed in a 
froth of white lace, and under them two 
baby lambs kicked up their heels as they 
played around their mothers. It was pretty 
out here, Josie mused. She was glad they 
lived outside the town. Someone was com- 
ing down the road. It was the mailman. She 
would recognize his battered station wagon 
anywhere. 


Throwing a sweater around her shoulders, 
Josie sauntered down the curving drive for 
the mail. She opened the mailbox without 
much interest. There was a farm magazine 
and one square, white envelope. She was 
not expecting anything herself, and she 
turned the letter over to see who it was from 
without really thinking much about it. 


Oh, for goodness sake, he had left some- 
one else’s mail. Josie blinked and studied the 
address again. The writing was very hard 
to read. “Mrs. Jessie Lynch, 1125 Pine Street, 
Waverly, Illinois.” At the side of the address 
was a rubber-stamped hand, pointing to a 
message: “Return to sender. No such person 
here.” 


“Oh,” Josie cried. “It’s my letter to Grand- 
ma! She didn’t get it at all! That old post 
office! What’s the matter with them? Grand- 
ma’s lived at that same number for years 
and years.” 

She studied the envelope again, through 
the tears that filled her eyes and spilled over 
her cheeks. She noticed that the W in Wav- 
erly looked exactly like an H. They had sent 
the letter to Haverly instead of Waverly. 
The same thing had happened once with a 
birthday card she had sent Grandma. The 
post office was not to blame. The mix-up 
was the fault of her own slipshod writing 
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Heart Gardens 
BY MARGUERITE M. GRAHAM 


Plant a kindly little thought 
Down deep within your heart; 
Tend it well with loving care 
To help it get a start. 


Then sprinkle it with good will, 
Pull up the weeds of doubt; 

And quite soon you'll be surprised 
To find it peeping out. 


For hearts are little gardens, 
And tiny thoughts are seeds; 
The good ones grow to flowers, 
But the bad ones turn to weeds. 


that Miss Henderson had spoken to her 
about so often! 

For a few minutes, Josie thought she 
would just go anyway; but even as she 
planned, she knew she could not do it. Moth- 
er depended on her. No, she could not go. 
Calling Dee and telling her was just about 
the hardest thing she had ever done. She 
almost disgraced herself by breaking down 
and crying. 

As she hung up the phone, the first of the 
egg customers drove up the hill. It was Mr. 
Barrows, with his little twins. The girls, 
shouting happily, ran to the high fence and 
stood, watching the baby lambs. Mr. Bar- 
rows came directly to the house, and Josie 
hurried to the door, hoping that the tear 
stains on her face did not show too plainly. 

“Hello there,” Mr. Barrows said cheerily. 
“You in charge today?” Without waiting 
for an answer, he went on. “I'll take my 
regular two dozen and an extra dozen if 
you have one to spare. Tomorrow is the 
twins’ birthday, and their mother plans to 
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make one of her twelve-egg sunshine cakes. 
She says that there’s nothing like fresh coun- 
try eggs to make a cake really good.” 

“Thank you.” Josie dropped the money 
into the little blue bowl and tried to smile 
at Mr. Barrows. Carefully, she crossed his 
name off the list and then waved at the twins 
as their father drove down the hill. 

One by one the customers came. Between 
times, Josie sat with a book in her lap that 
she did not even bother to open. Three 
o'clock, and the last customer drove down 
the hill. Josie threw herself in the big chair 
by the picture window and sat, looking out. 
The girls were in the museum now, she sup- 
posed. She had always wanted to go there 
—— The loud shrilling of .the phone 
brought her out of her chair with a jump. 

“Hello,” she muttered. 

“Mother?” It was Dad’s voice. “I’m just 
calling to be sure you are making out all 
right. Is something wrong, Mother? You 
don’t sound like yourself!” 


“Dad!” Josie cried, “it’s not Grandma. 
She didn’t come. It’s Josie!” 

Dad listened patiently while she poured 
out the whole story of her disappointment. 
“What a shame, dear.” Dad sounded really 
sorry. ‘“Let’s see now. If I close the office a 
little early, I can get home in time to drive 
you to jill’s and still have plenty of time 
to pick Mother up at the gift shop. Would 
eating supper with the girls help some?” 

“Dad,” Josie cried, “‘you’re the best dad 
in the world, and I love you so much.” She 
bounced in her chair, the tears drying on her 
cheeks. “I'll call Jill’s mother and tell her 
I can come, after all. And Dad’”—Josie’s 
voice hovered somewhere between laughter 
and tears—“I’m going to spend all the rest 
of the afternoon practicing writing! I'll 
learn to write so people can read my writ- 
ing if it takes from now on!” 
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My Roller Skates 


BY MARY HOPWOOD (12 years) 
Rakaia, South Island, New Zealand 


On my shiny roller skates, 

From the bell tower to the gates, 
Up and down the hard concrete— 
Skates like magic on my feet. 


W hizzing up and down I go, 
Sometimes fast and sometimes slow. 
But when I think that I will stop, 
Down I go! Whoops-ker-plop! 


Pete 


BY DAVID DOLBEAR (9 years) 
Lorain, Ohio 


I have a little parakeet ; 

His name is Pete. 
He has a pretty cage, 

But he doesn’t keep it neat. 
He does not drink a lot, 

But he sure can eat. 


Flight 


BY SUSAN KIRKPATRICK (13 years) 
Newcastle, Wyc. 


The road lay still in the setting sun, 


And the dust was settled where the horse 


had run 
So wildly on in his panicked flight 
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From the chains, which had finally succumed 
to his might. 

Though there was no sign that the stormy 
rage 

Had come and fled through the blue-green 
sage, 

Still, in the air a turbulent force 


Revealed the flight of the escaping horse. 


The Bluebird 


BY CARLA JEAN LEACH (11 years) 
Xenia, Ohio 


There’s a bluebird on my window sill, 
Happy, content, and very still, 

Hunting for bugs of any size 

And watching carefully with sharp eyes. 
But when he sees me, he will fly 

Far, far off in yonder sky. 


Dandelions 


BY CAROL SCHLAGETER (13 years) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Last night a fairy came our way 
And played upon the lawn; 

She danced and skipped from cnd to end; 
Then suddenly was gone! 


What frightened her I do not know! 
She dropped her purse and ran, 
Leaving many golden coins 


To bloom as day began. 
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A Garden 


BY SONJA C. PETERSON (9 years) 
Lawton, Okla. 


I planted a garden, 
And then I forgot; 
But the sunshine and rain— 


They did not. 


Then I remembered, 
And went out to see 

A litle row of leaves, 
Coming up for me. 


Grandma 
(Rhymed Prose)— 
BY KATHIE ALDRIDGE (10 years) 
La Crescenta, Calif. 


I have a grandma who loves to make cookies 
for me. When I am watching television, I 
like to sit on her knee. And she always 
washes the pots and pans. She really has 
lovely hands. When I am at play, she 
watches me through the day. 


The Skyscraper 


BY HARRY COX (9 years) 
Cordele, Ga. 


Skyscraper, skyscraper, 
How did you get so tall— 
With a brick bottom 

And a brick wall? © 


If I were you, 

I would stay up there— 
Be close to the angels 

Up in the heavens so fair. 


Skyscraper, skyscraper, 

I would stay up there— 
Where birds and planes 
Will come by in the air. 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for August, send it now. 

How to — it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 
We regret that we cannot return unused con- 

tributions. 


March Winds 


BY ROOM 11, GRADE 5 
LOWELL SCHOOL 
Wichita, Kans. 


The wind is high on this March day; 
It hits the trees and makes them sway. 


The wind is coming through the town, 
Flapping laundry all around. 


A kite you see up in the sky; 
It’s climbing, climbing—oh, so high. 


The wind is such a mischievous thing; 
You'll hear him whistle! You hear him 
sing! 


The March wind is a strange old fellow; 
Each night we hear him howl and bellow. 


We hear the wind as it goes by. 
Whipping through the trees so high. 


The wind is marching through the town; 
Across the country, it is bound. 


Let’s all be happy and be gay, 


As March winds travel on their way. 
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COME ON, ANTOINETTE, 
THERES BONNY BEE, " 
ANDY. HA, HA! SHE W 
\S NOT FAR AWAY. LOOKS FUNNY. 


A COOL, SUNNY 
HE ANTICS DAY. LET'S GO FOR 
AWALK. SPRING 


SHE MIGHT STING US. 
RUN AND HIDE! 


TH 
Ely FAST IF SHE TRIED 


TMOSE BASKETS, SHE. 


BESIDES, SHE GOT 
\T ALL FROM THE 
FLOWERS, AND THE 
NECTAR 1S NO MORE 
WERS THAN OURS. 


MOREY PLENTY OF NECTAR. 
TASTES 


SINCE \ MAVEN | 

A BASKET, ILL 

JUST FILL My 
UMM 


MOTHER SAYS WE MUST. NEVER 8 
GREEDY, TO REMEMBER OUR & 


COME ON. WEVE 
EATEN MORE “THAN 
WE SHOULD. TASTES 
GOOD, BUT LATER WE 
WON'T FEEL SO GOOD. 


E COULD THE 
STORAGE-TANK ANTS! 
& AD COME, TOO. 
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WISH WE COULD TAKE LOOK! THERES A N 
SOME WITK US, DON'T You?) TREE HOUSE WHOSE \ 


ALMOST AS) FULL 
WISK A NICE, COMFY KAMM 

WERE HANGING HERE HA OY. 
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OH, OH! YELLOW JACKET! 
WIS, FAMILY LIVES THERE. 
WE'D, BETTER GO QUICKLY. 
ERES NO TIME TO SPARE. 


TRAT SPIDER ROPE 
REACHES ALMOST 
THE GROUND. 


YOU, FIRST, ANTOINETTE, AND 
DON'T MAKE A SOUND. 


LETS LAND ON 
THAT GREEN SPOT, 


IT'S SOFT GRASS, 
KNOW. 


TART ED WIT ON 
WARD GLANCE. IN FACT, HE 
ED TO JUMP AT THE CHANCE, 


| DESERVE NO CREDIT. WHEN 
DROPPED FROM THAT TREE, | TH 
YOU WERE YELLOW JACKETS, DE 


1 BOUNCED UP AND DOWN 
TILL MY HEART'S ALL A 
FLUTTER. GLAD “TWAS 
NECTAR, NOT MILK. pt 
TWOULD WAVE Fae 
CHURNED INTO 


SO YOU WERE JUST FRIGHTENED. 
1SURELVY AM GLAD. \ THOUGHT, AT 
FIRST, YOU WERE KOPPING MAD 


WERE SORRY WE TIRED YOU AND 
YOU A FRIG 
NECTAR, 


WITH T 
WALK. 


THEIR. STING IS VERY PAINFUL. 
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STORAGE TANKS. THEY COME 


WASPS ARE HORNETS. SMALL HORNETS ARE KNOWN AS YELLOW JACKETS. 
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| NOT GRASS-- BUT GRASSHOPPER! 
PANG ON HERE WE GO’ 
| 
\ hh 4 {SEEM 
AND WE 
Wisk You 
|  AVTUOUGH TWAS AN ACCIDENT, 
FOR THE RIDE. DOING, d Fox ON! 
4 WORKER ANTS ARE SOMETIMES USED AS LIVING "HOR 
a 4 MEIR TUMMIES ROUNDED OUT LIKE LITTLE BARRELS. SOME CAN SCARCELY 
v. | HEY DISTRIBUTE THE SYRUP TO OTHER MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY 
SOO D 
Y. 4 


BRIGHT 


WH on Linda and Larry woke up in the 
morning, what was the first thing they did? 
Linda opened her two bright eyes, and Larry 
opened his two bright eyes! 

What did they see with their bright eyes? 
They saw each other; they saw their nice 
room; they saw the merry sunshine stream- 
ing in the windows; and they saw Mother 
smiling at them. 

When Linda and Larry went to the kitch- 
en for breakfast, what did they see? They 
saw Daddy; they saw the kitty; they saw the 
table set for breakfast; and they saw the 
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merry sunshine peeking in the kitchen win- 
dow, too. 

When Linda and Larry said the blessing 
at breakfast, ‘““Thank You, God, for our food 
and for our happy family,” what did their 
eyes do? They shut tight, but they opened 
quickly when Linda and Larry said, “Amen.” 

When Linda and Larry went out to play, 
what did their eyes see? They saw their 
swings; they saw the puppy next door; they 
saw the postman coming down the street; 
they saw a tree waving in the wind; and they 
saw a redbird sitting in the tree. 

When Linda and Larry played with their 
puzzles, what did their bright eyes see? They 
saw just where the pieces were supposed to 
go—they saw how to make the puzzle fit to- 
gether into a pretty picture. 

When it was time for their nap, what did 
Linda’s and Larry’s bright little eyes do? 
They closed gently, and Linda and Larry 
slept ever so peacefully. 

Now it was time for Daddy to come home 
from work, and what did Linda’s and Larry’s 
eyes do then? They watched up and down 
the street for Daddy. They saw him coming, 
and their eyes sparkled with delight. 

When Daddy saw Linda and Larry, with 
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their sparkling bright eyes, he was glad to 
be home again. 

Linda and Larry told Daddy all the things 
they had seen that day—a doggy, a squirrel, 
the swaying trees, a redbird, the mailman, 
and the groceryman. 

“My, you must have kept those little eyes 
wide open today,” said Daddy. 

At bedtime when Mother read them a 
story, Linda and Larry used their eyes to 
look at the pictures in the book. 

“See, Mother,” they said, “see the little 
duck sailing in the pond. See his mother. See 
the frog.” 

Mother said, “‘Isn’t it wonderful to have 
two eyes to see all the good and beautiful 
and wonderful things in the world?” 

When Linda and Larry said their prayers 
that night, they said, “Thank You, God, 
for our bright eyes.” 

Then Mother said, “Good night, children. 
Close your little eyes now and go to sleep. 
Tomorrow will be another happy day.” 
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I remember to pray often. ® | know that 
I keep close to God by praying. I have 
faith in God, and I trust Him to take 
care of me. 


Because I love God, I keep His com- 
mandments. ® The rules He gave help 
me to live more happily, and I am glad 
to obey them. I try to help others to 
obey them, too. 


I pray for myself, and for others. ® | ask 
God to take care of me and to show me 
what to do. I ask Him to care for and 
guide others, too. We are all God's 
children. 


God's Spirit in me keeps me happy and 
friendly. ® | know that God's Spirit lives 
in me. This helps me to see His love and 
goodness in everything and everyone. 


I shall enjoy every moment of this 
day. ® God has filled the world with 
wonderful things for His children to en- 
joy. Each day I learn more about His 
goodness. 


I see the good in everyone. ® My family 
and my friends know that I love them, 
and our lives are happy and bright. I 
am thankful to God for our love. 


I have faith in God and all His good- 
ness. ® | know that He loves me. My 
thoughts, words, and acts show that I 
love Him. I want to obey Him always. 


Today is a good, happy day. ® God} 
only good ready for me today. | 
enjoy and use everything God gir 
me. Thank You, God, for this good de 


Thank You, God, for showing me whi 
to do today. # I know that You wi 
show me what is right. I pray and li 
ten. I try to do what You want me tod 


I am patient with others. = Even 
someone acts badly, I know that hej 
God's child, just as I am. I try to sa 
only the good in him. 


I shall be happy all day today. ® If] d 
not get to do the things I want to do,| 
shall be happy doing what God wants 
me to do. 


I try to live as God would have m 
live. ® Whenever I am not sure about 
what to do, I ask myself, “What would 
Jesus do?” I listen, and follow Him inal 
things. 


God’s perfect life makes my body) 
strong and well. ® Thank You, God, for 
my good food. Thank You for sunshine j 
and fresh air. Thank You for Your good 
gifts that make me healthy and happy. 


My heart is filled with love for Jesus. * 
He loved the little children. They sang 
and spread palm leaves before Him 
when He rode into the city. I love and 
serve Him, too. 


I let God show His love through me. ® 
I can help God by helping others. ! 
show God's love by being friendly and 
kind. God, speak good words through 
my lips. 


awoke each morning, | have tittle talk with God, 


I am glad I am God's loving child. ® 
I feel His love in all those around me. 
Jesus said that we should love one an- 


other. God helps me to show my love. 


by my actions. 


I trust God to make my home happy 
and bright. ™ He sends me whatever | 
need, and I remember to thank Him for 
all His goodness. 


Thank You, God, for comfort, health, 
and strength. ® When I am sad, God 
comforts me. When I am ill, God heals 
me. When I am weak, God strengthens 
me. 


I have a secret place in my heart where 
God speaks to me. ® I become still and 
listen. God's wisdom comes into my 
heart and mind, and I know all is well. 


I am not alone, because God is with 
me. ® Even though I cannot see Him 
with my eyes or touch Him with my 
hands, I know He is with me, for He is 
everywhere. 


I give my attention to whatever I am 
doing. ® | listen to my teachers and 
think about my lessons. No one can 
learn for me. Thank You, Father, for 
helping me to pay attention. 


Jesus Christ lives in our home. ® We 
make a place for Him in our hearts. 
When we share with others, we please 
Him. Every day is happier because 
Jesus taught us of God's love. 


Father, I remember Your care today. ® 
Whether I am awake or asleep, God 
takes care of me. In my prayers, I thank 
Him for His care. I trust Him always. 


Thank You, God, for taking care of 
me. ® Whenever I feel lonely or sad, I 
remember that You are with me always 
and that I am never alone. 


Thank You, loving Father, for Your life 
in me. ® All life is God's life. God's life 
in me is health and strength. I trust 
God's life to make me grow. 


I love everyone around me. ® Everyone 
I meet is God's child. God's children 
are all brothers and sisters. I love ev- 
eryone in God's big family, and every- 
one loves me. 


God has not taught me fear, but love 
and faith. ® God is with me, and I am 
not afraid. God does not sleep or forget 
about me. I remember Him and His 
love, and I am not afraid. 


God’s love works through me to bless 
others. ® I speak only kind, helpful 
words. I watch my words and actions 
to keep them loving and friendly. In 
this way, I am God's helper. 


I am good and I am happy, because I 
know God cares for me. ® Quarrels and 
unhappiness come when children forget 
God's love and care. God's children 
work and play happily. 


God's will for me is good. ® I trust Him 
and know that He will tell me what to 
do. I will try to think, say, and do what 
He wants me to do. 


My heart is glad today. ® I do not ex- 
pect my own way all the time. If some- 
one takes my turn or hurts me, I forgive 
him and go on being friendly. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 
We have the power to decide what we 


will think, say, and do. By using this power, 


we build our lives. How do we know this? 
The Bible tells us in Job 22:28: “Thou shalt 
also decree a thing, and it shall be estab- 
lished unto thee.” 

When we say, “God is my help in every 
need,” we are not giving an order to God. 
We are commanding our minds to remember 
that God is our help in every need and to 
be ready to receive the help that God is al- 
ways waiting to give. 


When we declare that God is our help, 
we not only think and speak these words, 
but we act as if we believe that God is help- 
ing us. Then, God is able to help us. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, we invite you 
to join with us as we declare our good 
through our good thoughts, good words, and 
good deeds. Write to Barbara Benson, WEE 
WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask 
for an application blank. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: A marvelous thing happened 
to me, and it made me understand more 
about God’s love. One Sunday I was sup- 
posed to take my little cousin to the show. 
I felt big and important, because I was go- 
ing to take him to the show all by myself. 
Then my sister decided to go, too, so I knew 
that I wasn’t to get to take care of my cousin 
all by myself. My sister and I got real angry 
with each other. 


I prayed that only I could take care of our 
cousin. God answered my prayer in a very 
different way—a far better way than I could 
have thought of. He helped my sister and 
me to be friends again, and we both had 
fun taking care of my cousin. 
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God loves us all the same. God doesn’t 
love me more than He loves my sister. He 
doesn’t love my sister more than He loves 
me. God loves us all the same. —FAYE 


=» We can always trust God to answer out 
prayers in the way best suited to our highest 
good. Thank you, Faye, for sharing your 
beautiful answer with us. 


Dear Barbara: School is keeping me busy. 
One day at school we were having a geogta- 
phy test. I came to a question I didn’t know. 
I tried and tried to get it. Then I remem- 
bered The Prayer of Faith. I said the line 
that goes, ‘‘God is my help in every need.” 
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And I remembered the answer almost at 
once. —JO ANN 


= God helps those who help themselves, Jo 
Ann. You helped yourself by studying your 
lessons in geography each day. But at test 
time you felt nervous and tense and could 
not remember what you had studied. When 
you remembered to pray, God helped you 
by freeing you from the nervous, tense feel- 
ing. Then you were able to remember what 


you had learned. 


Dear Barbara: Ym getting along fine. Last 
night my ear was giving me much pain. 
When I said my prayers, I asked God to heal 
my ear. In the morning, my ear didn’t ache 
at all. I hope others will try the prayer way 
of healing anything that might be troubling 
them. —KAREN 


« Thank you, Karen, for helping us remem- 
ber that God made us and that God is able 
to keep us healthy and strong if we will co- 
operate with Him. We co-operate with God 
by turning to Him in prayer and by believing 
that His loving presence is healing and bless- 
ing us all the time. 


Dear Barbara: Although I have not written 
as often as a Good Words Booster should, 
I have been a busy Booster. When I come 
home from school, I change my clothes and 
drive in the cows. Then I carry in the wood 
for Mother. We have a dog named Pal. He 
is a good cow dog. He also helps me carry 
in the wood. Some nights we work until 
dark. After supper I practice my music les- 
son. —CARL (Canada) 


a We are glad to have your letter, Carl, that 
tells us what a busy, helpful member of the 
Good Words Booster Club you are. 
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Dear Barbara: Mother, Brother, and I take 
turns saying a prayer each morning. 

I carried my Prayer of Faith card to school 
and showed it to my teacher. She read it to 
the class and said that it was a good prayer. 
I am glad that I joined the Good Words 
Booster Club. —DAVID 


= We, too, are glad that you are a member 
of the Good Words Booster Club, David. 
The Prayer of Faith helps us remember that 
we are God's children and that God is lov- 
ing us and helping us all the time. 


PEN PALS 
This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


Judy Janes (9), 2722 N. Main St., Racine, Wis.; 
Nancy Karen Sylvia (10), Church St. Exten- 
sion, Mattapoisett, Mass.; Donald E. Bergman 
(11), 10961 Pine Ave., Lynwood, Calif.; Shirley 
Kern (12), Box 163, Collins, Iowa; Gretchen 
Siebert (12), 3001 Derby, So., Berkeley 5, Calif.; 
Patricia Paine (8), 1202 N. Shore Dr., Carlsbad, 
N. Mex.; Richard Scott (8), Windystone, 21 
Chesham Rd., Wilmslow, Manchester, England; 
Jeanne Ashman (9), Vere Rd., Old Harbour, 
Jamaica, British West Indies; Edward Wilson 
(10), 1325 Glenwood Rd., Sacramento 21, Calif.; 
Dorothy Brooks (10), Rte. 1, Frankford, Ont., 
Canada; Betty McCrorie (10), 76 Dormanside 
Rd., Polloc!:, Glasgow S.W. 3, Scotland; Carol 
Breedlove (11), 3016 Northern, Independence, 
Mo.; Henry Fraser (11), Ashbury House, % P.O., 
St. John, Barbados, British West Indies; Alan 
Langley (11), Kirkness Cottage, 35 Briggate, 
Knaresborough, Yorks., England; Lois Knepflar 
(11), 158 Romeo St., Stratford, Ont., Canada; 
William Sherman (12), 58 Begonia Dr., Cranston 
10, R.I.; Axel Faller (12), Hauptsrasse 1, Ebers- 
bach-Fils, Germany, U.S. Zone; Lynn Henden 
(12), U.S.O.M., Iran, A.P.O. 205, New York, 
N.Y. 
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I'm a Roving Cowboy 


By Nona Keen Duffy 


I’m a roving cowboy; 
I skim across the plain. 
I ride the rolling prairies 


In snow and sleet and rain. 


I have a silver bridle, 
A lariat for roping; 

I mount my spotted mustang, 
And off I go a-loping! 


I have a leather saddle, 

A blanket and some straps; 
I have a wide sombrero, 

And furry, curly chaps. 


With leather boots and saddle, 
With bridle, bit, and reins, 

I mount my mustang pony 
And ride across the plains! 
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BY AYLESA FORSEE 


N Ews of how Jesus had fed five thousand 


people from a few loaves and fishes and of 
how He healed the sick spread far and wide. 
Each day there were new and wondrous 
stories of how Jesus made the lame walk 
and the blind see. 

One of the stories the people loved to tell 
over and over was that of the daughter of 
Jairus, who was a tuler in the synagogue. 
Jairus came to Jesus when his twelve-year- 
old daughter became ill. By the time the 
Master got to Jairus’s home, the little girl 
was dead. Jesus took her by the hand and 
brought her back to life. 

More and more, people flocked to hear the 
Teacher and to ask for healing. Jesus liked 
to make sick people well, but he did not 
want people to come to Him only to have 
their bodies healed. He wanted them to see 
that He could not only heal their bodies; He 
had power to forgive their sins if they were 
truly sorry for their wrongdoing. Jesus tried 
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to show the people that if their hearts were 
filled with love and faith, they could be 
healed. 

Among those who came to listen to Jesus 
were rich people and poor people, wise peo- 
ple and simple people, and people who were 
sick both in mind and body. 

Sometimes Jesus spoke to them in a syna- 
gogue, sometimes on a hillside or in a field, 
sometimes from the prow of a fishing boat. 
In a clear, kind voice He told them how 
they must love one another—not just family 
and friends, but all people. He taught them 
to be happy and grateful and to see the 
beauty of earth and sky. The crowds were 
amazed at His wisdom. But what they liked 
best was His love and kindness. 

Sometimes Jesus healed by the touch of 
His hand. One day when He got to Simon 
Peter's house, He found Simon’s wife’s 
mother sick with a fever. He touched her 
hand gently. 
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“My fever is gone,” she cried happily. She 
got up, dressed herself, and served Jesus 
and Simon Peter. 

Sometimes Jesus healed just by a com- 
mand. Once when He went into the syna- 
gogue, He saw a man with a withered hand. 
Jesus did not first heal the man’s hand and 
then ask him to stretch it out. Instead, He 
said, “Stretch out your hand.” 

The man obeyed. Immediately, it was 
whole and well like his other hand. 

Jesus never used any set words or any spe- 
cial act in His healing. Each time He healed 
He did it to show that God can heal any- 
thing that is wrong. 

Knowing that God can do all things, Jesus 
healed all kinds of diseases—even leprosy. 
In Jesus’ time, leprosy was the most feared 
of all diseases. Lepers were forbidden to 
come near other people. But one day a leper 
came running to Jesus and dropped on his 
knees before Him. People who saw only 
the wasted body cried out in horror. But 
Jesus knew God’s love could make the man 
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whole. The Master did what others would 
never have dared to do. He put His hand on 
the leper’s head. Right away the white spots 
of the dread disease disappeared. 

One day Jesus went to the home of a 
friend in Capernaum. Word got around that 
He was there, and a crowd gathered, hoping 
to hear Him speak or to find healing. 

Only a few people could get into the 
small, flat-roofed house. Others stood around 
in the yard. In the crowd were many who 
loved Jesus and were eager for His words of 
comfort and truth. A few were curious. A 
few, like the proud and haughty Pharisees, 
had come to find fault. 

The Pharisees, who lived according to 
very old and strict laws, thought themselves 
better than other people. Jesus believed that 
being loving was more important than fol- 
lowing rules about what food to eat or how 
to act in the synagogue. 

After a while, Jesus came to the door of 
the little house and raised His hand to quiet 
the people. Then He began to tell them how 
God is always with us and can make us 
strong, how God wants us to be honest and 
kind. 

While Jesus was speaking, four men 
came, carrying a man on a pallet. The patient 
had palsy and had not walked for years. He 
lay on a pallet, weak and helpless. 

The four men had heard of the power of 
Jesus to heal and so had brought their sick 


“Make way for one who is sick,” they 
cried. They had hoped they could get the | 
patient to where Jesus stood. 

People were so interested in what Jesus 
was saying that they did not even hear the 
men’s plea. 

“We'll never get through that crowd,” 
said the man with the bushy black beard. 
“Might as well take him home,” agreed 
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one of the others. ‘““We can’t wait here for 
hours.” 

But one of the men was tall and strong 
and was more determined. Hopefulness 
lighted his dark eyes when he noticed that 
this house, like many houses in Palestine, 
had an outside stairway leading to the flat 
roof. “Let us get our friend to the roof,” he 
suggested. ““Then we can make a hole in the 
roof and lower the pallet through it.” 

The four men carried the patient up the 
stairway to the roof. Then they pried loose 
some tiles and made a hole in the roof. Peo- 
ple inside the house looked up amazed when 
sunlight came streaming down. 

The four men fastened a rope to each 
corner of the pallet. Carefully, they lowered 
the pallet on which the patient lay. Everyone 
stared as the pallet came to rest at the feet 
of Jesus. 

Jesus was touched by the faith of the 
palsied man and his friends. But He knew 
that people can make themselves sick by 
being afraid, angry, selfish, or hateful. He 
wanted to heal the patient’s thoughts as well 
as his body. 

“Take heart, my son,” He said lovingly. 
“Your sins are forgiven.” 

At these words some of the scribes, who 
were not friends of Jesus, began to mutter. 
“Who does this man think he is?” they said 
to themselves. 

Jesus’ quick eyes saw that the faces of the 
scribes and Pharisees were hard with anger. 
He knew they thought only God had the 
right to forgive. 

Jesus wanted to try once more to show 
that if we are truly sorry for sins, God for- 
gives and heals. Jesus knew the power He 
was using came from God, but the Pharisees 
did not see this. 

“Why do you think evil in your hearts?” 
Jesus asked them. “Which is easier to say: 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Gresham 


Father, we lift 


Our hearts in prayer. 
Thank You for food 


And loving care. 


Your sins are forgiven or rise and walk?” 

As yet, the man on the pallet lay helpless. 
Was he really going to be healed, the four 
men wondered. They questioned no longer 
when they saw the dark eyes of the patient 
glowing with hope and trust. 

“The Son of man has power to forgive 
sins,” Jesus told the crowd in a calm, sure 
voice. 

Then He turned to the patient and said, 
“Rise, take up your bed, and go home.” 

The look of pain left the sick man’s face. 
Stiffness went from his body. Strength came 
to his legs. Before the eyes of all, he stood 
up. Because he had faith, the man was 
healed. 

Gratefully, he rolled up his pallet. Then 
he picked it up and walked off through the 
crowd. Some of the people were afraid, and 
some were surprised. 

“We have seen strange things today,” said 
a man in a gold-colored robe. 

Those who really understood what had 
happened glorified God, Who had made the 
healing possible. 

To Jesus, there had been nothing strange 
about the healing at all. He did not believe 
it was the will of God for people to be sick. 

God takes care of everyone. He can heal 
anything. When we know that, when we 
think good thoughts and try to please Him, 
then we, too, can be well, strong, and happy. 
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LET’S EAT 
BY LOIS SNELLING 


In which country listed in the second column 
would you likely eat each of the foods in the 
first column ? 

1. Poi A. 
Tortilla 
Chop suey 
Goulash 


Italy 

. China 
. France 
. Mexico 


Blancmangé 
Spaghetti 
Sauerkraut 
Cheese 

10. Plum pudding 


Hungary 

. England 

. Scotland 
I. Germany 
J. Hawaii 
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WHAT FRUIT AM I? 


BY MAUDE E, HALLMER 


I’m round like the sun 
And just as bright; 
My coat is yellow 
And fits me tight. 


NURSERY RHYME QUIZ 
BY JEANNE A. CALDWELL 


1. Who sat on a wall? 

2. Who made some tarts? 

3. Who was a merry old soul? 

4, Who slept under a haystack? 
5. Who could eat no fat? 


Answers on Page 40 


. Who met a pieman? 

. Who stole a pig? 

. Who ran through the town asking if the 
children were in bed? 

. Who was a Welshman and a thief? 

. Who sat among the cinders? 


J WO MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Use this order blank to order subscriptions 
for WEE WISDOM and YOU for yourself and 
your friends. 


WEE WISDOM 
For Boys and Girls {#7 
$2 a Year 


For Teen-Age 
Boys and Girls 
$1 a year Jig 
UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Send [J WEE WISDOM §2 (J YOU $1 

To 

Street 

City 

Send [J WEE WISDOM $2 (J YOU $1 

To 

Street 

City 
to pay for this order. 


My Name 
Street 
City State 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Divinity (30 pieces) 


11/, cups sugar few drops food coloring 
\f cup light corn sirup 1 egg white, beaten stiff 
Yi, cup hot water If, tsp. vanilla 

\f, tsp. white vinegar lf, cup broken nut meats 


Would you like to make candy today? It’s really not 
hard to make if you follow directions. 

Measure the sugar, corn sirup, water, and vinegar into 
the saucepan. If you would like to make your divinity pink, 
add a couple of drops of red food coloring. Cover the sauce- 
pan and cook over a medium fire until the mixture boils. Re- 
move the cover from the saucepan after five minutes. Con- 
tinue cooking until the mixture forms a very hard ball or 
reaches 260°. 

To determine if the mixture will form a very hard ball, 
remove the saucepan from the heat. Spoon a small amount 
of the sirup into a cup of cold water. The hardness of the 
ball formed indicates the temperature of the candy. A candy 
thermometer usually gives more accurate results, so if you 
have one, put it in the candy while it is cooking. Have your 
eye level with the thermometer when you read the tempera- 
ture. 

After the candy has reached 260° or forms a very hard 
ball, remove the pan from the heat. 

While the sirup is cooling slightly, you may prepare 
your egg white. To do this, crack the egg on the edge of a 
dish and let the egg white go into a bowl. Drop the yolk into 
a dish. Beat the white until it forms stiff peaks. 

Add the sirup mixture to the beaten egg white, beating 
constantly until the mixture is very stiff. Let cool, stirring it 
occasionally. When cool, add the vanilla and nut meats. 
Drop from a buttered teaspoon onto a buttered cooky sheet. 
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THIS IS 


SUSAN 
Designed by Jane Anderson 
(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstalt 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its ward- 
robe. You will enjoy coloring this doll and her clothes. 
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By Roland Rexroth 


Ax THIS season of the year, those of us 
who live in the North Temperate Zone are 
looking forward to the coming of spring. Be- 
fore long, the ice and snow will melt, and 
there will be crocuses and jonquils to greet 
us. Even now an occasional March breeze sort 
of reminds us that spring is not far off. 

Those of us who like variation in our 
weather do not envy those who live in the 
Torrid Zone, where it is hot the year round. 
Nor do we envy those who live in the Arctic 
region, where it is cold the year round. But 
the hardy natives who do live in the Arctic 
like the cold weather and would not ex- 
change their houses built of wood and leather 
and their skin tents for our comfortable 
homes of brick, wood, or stone. 

The native people of the north polar re- 
gions are the Eskimo. About half the Eskimos 
live in Alaska; most of the remainder live in 
central Canada and Labrador. A few live in 
Greenland and Siberia. 

The Eskimos are believed to be an Indian 
race that migrated to America from Asia 
more than two thousand years ago. They 
spread along the coasts of Alaska and the 
islands in the Bering Sea. Slowly, they moved 
eastward along the Arctic coast. Some went 
all the way to Greenland. 

The Eskimos use two kinds of boats that 
are propelled by paddles—the light one-man 
kayak and the heavy thirty-foot umiak, which 
can carry a number of persons. The kayak is 
usually about sixteen feet long and is com- 
pletely covered with sealskin. The covering 
is laced tightly around the paddler so that if 
the boat capsizes, he does not fall out, no 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


water can get into the boat, and the paddler 
can quickly turn himself upright again. 

Last year, Canada issued the stamp that we 
illustrate. It shows an Eskimo in his kayak. 
In the background is a huge iceberg. The 
Eskimo is resting his paddle across his canoe 
and looking at the airplane that is shown in 
the upper-left part of the design. 

If you collect stamps showing boats, this 
stamp with its fine picture of a kayak will 
make a handsome addition to your collection. 


Give and Take 


(Continued from page 12) 


ing her arms around Luta’s neck. 

As Luta reared and came down with her 
forefeet on the rattler, a flock of plover flew 
up. She backed off and reared, and down she 
came again! This time she landed with a 
shuddering jolt. 

When she reared the third time, Eben 
toppled, taking his pail with him. Jennie 
still clung, her arms about Luta’s neck. 

Then Luta relaxed, and Jennie slid off. 

“Are you all right, Eben?” she asked. 

“T’m all right.” Eben got to his feet. “But 
look at my gyp, and your flowers!” 

The pail had tipped over, and the 
powder, on which he had worked all day, 
lay in a white heap. 

“We'll gather the gyp.” Jennie said, drop- 
ping the reins over Luta’s head. 

“Nothing to gather it up with,” Eben 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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Nuisance 


“By awrent Pee 


Copyright 1956 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


R ED SLOAN stood with his cousin Coralee 
under the big maple tree in the back yard. 
There was a stone in his hand and a look of 
rebellion on his face as he stared at the 
woodpecker in the treetop. 

“Please, Red,” begged Coralee, “don’t hit 
Woody.” 

“I won't hit him,” Red said sulkily. “I 
don’t want to hurt him. I just want to scare 
him away.” 

“Don’t” Coralee pleaded. ‘““He’s so beauti- 
ful! His head is so red! Lots redder than 
mine or yours either. Look how it stands out 
against those storm clouds. Besides, Anne’s 
watching him from the kitchen window.” 

“He’s a nuisance,” Red declared. “He 
woke me early this morning, drilling in that 
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tree. It sounded as if he were going through 
rock.” 

“Well, you went back to sleep, didn’t 
you?” 

“Sure,” said Red. “I won't get up that 
early for any bird. But that’s not all. See 
what he’s doing to my workbench?” 

He pointed to the bench he and his father 
had moved from the barn and put in the 
shade of the maple treé so that Red could 
be out in the fresh air while he worked on 
his birdhouses. He had promised to make 
six birdhouses to be sold next month at the 
school when the drive to raise money for 
new equipment for the gymnasium started. 
He was almost done with the second one, 
and he hoped to finish it before afternoon. 
He and his friend Andy had planned on 
hiking up Indian Creek. 

“That woodpecker keeps dropping bits of 
bark and wood all day long,” Red com- 


plained. ‘He makes more litter than I do.” 


“Tl clean it up,” Coralee offered eagerly. 
“Just don’t bother him, and maybe he'll 
build a nest up there. Then we can see how 
he raises his family. Anne would like that. 
And so would I!” 

Coralee darted to the house for a broom 
to brush off the bench, and Red stood, star- 
ing at the woodpecker. As the bird drilled 
his holes in the dead limb, his head went 
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back and forth so fast it made a red blur 
against the brown tree trunk. No wonder, 
Red thought, that his three-year-old sister, 
Anne, watched the bird, fascinated. 

When Coralee got back and began sweep- 
ing the litter off the bench, Red said grudg- 
ingly, “I wish Dad and I had cut down that 
old limb last fall. We talked about it, but 
making it drop where we wanted was not 
going to be easy. If we had, though, that 
bird would not be here now—the red- 
headed nuisance!” 

“And if you had,” said Coralee practical- 
ly, “you might have dropped it on the back 
porch and wrecked it.” 

Red did not answer, for the danger to the 
porch was what had delayed the cutting. 

Coralee finished cleaning the bench, and 
Red went to work on his birdhouse, a gabled 
one that he thought would be cool and com- 
fortable for wrens to nest in. No sooner had 
he started than down came some small bits 
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of wood. He looked up, disgusted, and a 
particle fell in his eye. 

“Wow!” he cried, and he ran for the 
house. 

“Tl get it out for you,” Coralee offered, 
but he searched for his mother and told her 
about the woodpecker while she got the 
particle out of his eye. 

“Don’t stand directly under him when 
you look up,” she advised. ‘Get to one side.” 

“Why not just scare him away and be 
done with it?” Red demanded. “I was all set 
to do it, but Coralee had fits. She’s crazy 
about him. And I guess Anne is, too.” 

“Anne's been quiet as a mouse all morn- 
ing, watching him,” said his mother. “It’s a 
big help to me. So maybe you can put up 
with the woodpecker. Can’t you?” 

Red shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
other. He still wanted to get rid of the wood- 
pecker, but he also wanted to please his 
mother and Coralee and Anne. The wood- 
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pecker was a nuisance, but he supposed that 
if a family was to get along, each one had 
to put up with something for the others. 

Whirling on his heel, he hurried back to 
his workbench. He scowlded at the far hori- 
zon. Maybe his trouble with the woodpecker 
made everything seem wrong. Certainly, the 
clouds looked heavier and darker. If a real 
storm blew up, it would spoil his hike to 
Indian Creek with Andy. 

All morning, bits of dead wood sifted 
down on him. When he went in to lunch, 
all he heard was Anne’s babbling about the 
beautiful bird in the maple tree. He hurried 
to finish his lunch and get out again. Half- 
way down the steps to the yard, he stopped. 

Coralee’s big cat, Cicero, had evidently 
been watching the woodpecker, too. He must 
have decided that the bird was so busy peck- 
ing that he would pay attention to nothing 
else. The cat had jumped onto the work- 
bench and was starting to climb stealthily 
up the broad tree trunk to the busy wood- 
pecker. 

The first idea that popped into Red’s head 
was, “Go back into the house and let Cicero 
take care of Woody. Then you won’t be 
bothered with him.” 

The next was, “You don’t want Cicero to 
catch Woody!” 

“No, I don’t, Red told himself. “But 
Cicero probably can’t. He'll just scare him 
away so he won't come back.” 

When Cicero reached the first big crotch 
of the tree, Red’s arguments deserted him. 
He could not let the big cat catch the bird. 
He leaped down the rest of the steps and 
ran to the bench, climbed up and grabbed 
Cicero. 

Cicero wriggled and yowled in protest. 
but Red jumped to the ground just as Cora- 
lee came running from the house. She was 
excited and breathless. 
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“Oh, Red,” she gasped. “Thank you! 
Thank you ever so much! Anne saw Cicero 
and was terribly frightened. I'll take him in 
the house and put on the collar we made for 
him—the one with the bell to warn the 
birds that he’s coming, so they can fly away.” 
She looked at Red earnestly. “It was really 
wonderful of you to save Woody when you 
don’t want him around.” 

Red felt warm and embarrassed by her 
praise. 

“It was dumb,” he corrected her, as he 
put the big cat into her arms. “Let Mom 
know I’m going to meet Andy, will you? 
She told me I could go.” 

He darted away, running down the slope 
and taking a short cut over the hills. Maybe, 
he told himself, Andy could help him figure 
some way to solve his problem with the 
woodpecker. 


Out of sight of the house, Red stopped 
running and sniffed the wind. It was blow- 
ing stronger, and he smelled rain. When he 
topped the next hill, the wind was blowing 
toward him with savage fury. It whipped 
the grass and lashed the trees till they 
groaned. Red turned and started home as 
fast as he could. He had left the doors to 
the barn loft open. They should be shut, or 
the rain would drive in on the hay and make 
it mildew. His birdhouse, on which he had 
worked so hard, was light enough to be 
blown away, and he might never find it. 
He tripped over a rut and fell. His breath 
was knocked out of his body, but he rose 
and struggled on. 

The whole sky was dark now, and the 
wind roared. Then without any warning, the 
rain came, pelting Red like water from a 
giant hose. He was drenched to the skin. 
His clothing was so wet and heavy that he 
could hardly walk. Rain beat against his 
face till he could hardly keep his eyes open. 
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MARCH WIND 


By Enola Chamberlin 


I heard the wind come by last night— 


The wild March wind from far away— 


And thought about my brand-new kite 


That I would sail when came the day. 


And now the day has come, and I 
Stand on a hilltop, shout and sing, 

To see against the flower-blue sky 
My kite upon a long, long string. 


He caught a glimpse of the barn. Someone 
had already closed the loft doors, and he 
was glad of that. 

He circled the barn and saw his family 
crowded at the kitchen window—his mother 
and father, Coralee and Anne. They were 
all staring into the yard toward the maple 
tree. Red stared, too. 

The maple had lost its huge dead limb. 
The fierce battering and twisting had torn 
it loose and dropped it on the slope, clear 
of the house and the porch it had threatened. 
And safe amid its bare brown branches Red 
caught sight of his birdhouse. 

When he stumbled into the kitchen, he 
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stammered, “Such a good break! That old 
limb blew down, and nothing was hurt!” 

His father laughed. “It wasn’t just a good 
break, Son. It was the way that woodpecker 
drilled into the limb. I took a look when I 
came from closing the loft. If that bird 
hadn’t done his drilling just where he did, 
the limb might have taken off our back 
porch; but he weakened it in the right 
place.” 

“Woody's a good bird,” said small Anne 
happily. “I’m glad he came here.” 

“Tl say!” Red agreed as he started for 
his room to change into dry clothing. “Even 
if he did wake me up early and drop litter 
everywhere, I’m glad I put up with him.” 
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The Prayer of Faith 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is sd health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannabh More Kobaus. 


Answers to Puzzles 
Let’s Eat 


1. 
7. A. 8.1.9. E. 10.G. 


What Fruit Am I? 
Orange. 


Nursery Rhyme Quiz 


1. Humpty Dumpty. 2. The 
Queen of Hearts. 3. Old King 
Cole. 4. Little Boy Blue. 5. Jack 
Spratt. 6. Simple Simon, 7. Tom, 
the Piper's Son. 8. Wee Willie 
Winkle. 9. Taffy. 10. Little Polly 
Flinders. 
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BUILD A KITE 


BY BRUCE CLOVER 


aX 2 


To make the frame for your kite, take two 
thin sticks—one about three feet long and 
the other about two feet long—and nail or 
tie them in the form of a cross (Fig. 1). Cut 
notches in the ends of the sticks (diagram in 
circle) and run a string through them, com- 


pletely around the kite. Draw the string» 


tight, making sure you keep the sticks 
straight. 

Lay the frame on a piece of light wrap- 
ping paper and draw around it, about 114 
inches outside the frame. Fold this edge 
over the string and paste it down neatly 
(Fig. 2). 

To make the bridle for your kite, cut a 
piece of string six or seven inches longer 
than the crosspiece of the frame and tie to 
each end. Tie another piece of string to the 
top and bottom of your frame. Where the 
Strings cross, attach the string that you are 
going to use to fly the kite (Fig. 3). 

Make a tail from short strips of cloth 
about one inch wide to balance your kite. Tie 
these strips together until you have a tail 
about five or six feet long. Fasten this to the 
bottom of your kite (Fig. 3). You may have 
to shorten or lengthen it, depending on how 
your kite flies. Fly your kite into the wind. 
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CARROT DISH GARDEN 


BY PAULINE BASS 


Did you know that you can make a beautiful 
feathery-green dish garden with a carrot? 
Just cut off about an inch of the top of a car- 
rot and put it in water. Set it in a dark place 
until the roots start growing. Then arrange 
it in a pretty dish that is partly filled with 
water and colored stones and give it to 
Mother as a special surprise. 
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Kitchen-Chair Choo-Choo 


Words and Music by Marian Wescott 
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Give and Take 


(Continued from page 35) 


grumbled. 

“Yes, we have,” Jennie said briskly. “Let 
me show you.” 

She took off her sunbonnet and pulled out 
the two pieces of cardboard from what she 
called her “blinders.” Now, it was no trick 


at all to scoop up the white powder. The 
trail was hard, and there was hardly any lost@ 
in the grass. 


As he rode with Jennie toward the dug: 
out, Eben’s thoughts were in a whirl. Most 
everything that Jennie had told him was 
true. Dropping the reins over the pony’ 
head actually tied her. The rattler had been 
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“Sure and I’m mighty glad to see the likes of all of you 
again! I’m a-wearin’ of a shamrock for St. Patrick’s Day, 
and for lunch Jane Palmer gave me some Irish-potato 
chips to nibble; so, you see, I’m really celebrating. 

“Last year I guess the March weather went to my head 
a little. I went kite-riding; and let me tell you, before 
I got back on the ground, I was wishing I had never even 

seen a kite! I was so high up in the air that the swallows were asking me what kind of a 
bird I thought I was! No more kite-riding for me. This year I’m going to stay right here 
in the WEE WISDOM office, and listen to the wind sing and whistle outside, and tell you 
about the fine stories in the April WEE WISDOM. 

“First, there is ‘The Mended Lily,’ by Olive Rambo Cook, who wrote the Coon Holler 
stories. You wouldn’t think a broken Easter lily could be fixed, would you? But that is 
exactly what happens in this story. In the Spartan story—“The Unwelcome Guest,’ by 
Lawrent Lee—Chink, Andy, and Bob are trapped by a huge brown bear. Bob’s skill in 
handling animals and some unusual details about the bear make this an interesting tale. 

“The April issue will have other stories, too, along with poems, pictures, and things 
to do. Don’t miss it, and remember, now is a good time to send WEE WISDOM to 


your friends.” 


WEE WISDOM 


$2 a year 


Arthur 


(His Mark) 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 


near the warm posts. Luta had killed the 
rattler with her sharp, cutting hoofs. Maybe 
the tale of the wood rats’ nest was true too. 
Maybe there was a museum. But no! That 
was too fantastic. 

Bonnyellen and Dave were pleased with 
the gypsum. They, too, had been working 
all day, and they had little more than Eben 
had made. Eben felt so grateful to Jennie 
that he could almost forgive the loss of the 
silver dollar. He tried hard in his mind to 
excuse her—if she had taken it. 


When Jennie came again, Hob and Aunt 


Sally came with her. How they did work— 
all of them! Aunt Sally mixed the gypsum 
with water in a paint can of Dave’s, and the 
two men, Dave and Hob, spread it on the 
inside of the dugout. It hardened quickly, 
and by evening the inside of the dugout was 
really beautiful. Only the hard dirt floor was 
left natural, as Bonnyellen expressed it. 

Everything seemed all right after the 
Peckhams had departed until Dave shouted, 
“Where’s the lid for my paint can?” 

A paint can lid was a small thing, but it 
would be hard to replace. 

(To be continued. ) 
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THE PERRY 


“Perry Como is about the most relaxed 

and serene man in show business. For more 

than twenty years he has remained relaxed 

and youthful while at the pinnacle of fame 

and fortune. Never a worry-wart, he has 


witnessed the rise of young singers, extended 
a helping hand, and assured them that there is plenty of room at the top. 


“Other stars may become aggressively fearful of competition, but Perry remains 
cool and confident. . . . ‘How come?’ people are always asking him. The gist of his 
answer is ‘Why should I push and worry? When a person has faith, that’s the dynamo 
that turns the engine and he can’t fail. When you believe something, you do your best 
and leave the rest to God, never forgetting to thank Him for His bounty.’ 

“This is the persistent faith that Perry learned as a boy, and with which he has 
proved that ‘all these things shall be added.’ He started the proof long before he was 
in show business, when he was a boy of fourteen in Canonsburg, Pennsylvania.” 

This is how the article ‘Faith Is the Dynamo,” by Dena Reed, begins. This fine arti- 
cle about one of the most popular singers of the day appears in the March issue of You, 
Unity’s magazine for teen-agers, and you will want to read it. It not only tells about 
Perry Como’s background and youth, but it gives a picture of the wonderful philosophy 
of life he has developed. | 

The March issue of You will also include a story called “The Valuable Property,” 
by Janet Hall. This story tells about a boy who is trusted by his father with the family’s 
powerful new car and who almost betrays that trust before he learns how valuable it is. 

If you are a teen-ager you will enjoy the fine stories, articles, poems, and 
f y features that each issue of You contains. Why not order a subscription for 
this fine magazine today? It is priced at only $1 a year. 


YOU 


= the Magazine for Young cople 
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